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If  one  were  looking  at  the  wool  situation  in  v;orld  terms ,  or  from  outside 
the  United  States^  the  conclusion-  might  vjell  be  that  the  current  situa- 
tion is  about  normal a 

This  is ^  world,  production  of  apparel  wool  for  1953 ^  currently  estimated 
at  3i360  million  pounds  (grease  basis),  is  about  12  percent  above  the 
prewar : aver age ,  2,991  million  pounds ^  193U-39o    Current  world  consumption 
is  running  close  to  current  production  as  compared  with  the  prewar  average 
of  3i!l03  million,  pounds  a    True,  consumption  and  production  are  both  running 
in  terms  of  total  pounds  some  6  to  12  percent  above  the  prewar  level,  but 
world  population  has  also  increased^    Meanwhile,  carry-^in  stocks  of  wool 
at  the  beginning  of  the  1933  season  were  about  2  billion  pounds  (grease  .• 
basis)  as  compared  with  1,825  million  pounds  vduring  the  prewar  years 
193U»-39r.    This  means  that  the  wartime  increase  which  raised  stocks  to 
5j3S7  million  pounds  at  the  start  of  the  1945  season  have  been  worked  offo 
Pricewise,  vjorld  wool  prices  generally  no  longer  show  much,  if  any,  in- 
fluence of  the  various  factors  affecting  them  during  the  Forld  '''ar  II 
period  or  of  the  sharp  inflationary  rise  which  occurred  fpllowing  the 
Korean  outbreak  in  June  1950o 

But  looking  at  the  wool  situation  from  the  standpoint  of  the  United  States 
producers  and  domestic  wool  processor,  there  are  several  special  features 
which  need  to  be  noted? 

First,  sheep  numbers  and  wool  production  have  not  recovered  from  the  very 
sharp  decline  which  came  in.  the  early  years  of  y'orld  War  II o    The  mmber 
of  stock  sheep  and  lambs  on  farms  and,  ranches  in  the  United  States  declined 
from  an.  estimated  ii9,3U6  thousand  head  on  hand  January  1,  19ii2,  to  26,9lj.O 
thousand  head  on  January  X,  IShS^    There  was  a  slight  recovery  from  this 
19ii9  level  to  an  estimated  28, 050  thousand  head  on  hand  January  1,  1952^ 
But  the  numbers  on  hand  January  1,  1953,  were  down  fractionally  and  some 
further  ..decrease  is  expected  in  the  estimates  for  January  1,  195Uo  ;  This 
decline  of  over  1;0  percent,  in  the  number  of  stock  sheep  and  lambs  on 
farms  and  ranches  has  been  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  decline  in  v/ool 
production •  .  -  ,  ■ 

Second,  processors  have  tended  to  shift  increasingly  to  the  consumption  of 
foreign  as  compared  with -domestic  wools  both -as  a  resTTlt  of  the  decline  in 
wool  production  in  the  United  States  and  more  r^ecently  the  way  in  T/hich  the 
support -price  program  for  domestic  wool  has  operated «    Under  the  support',, 
price  program  there  has  been  a  tendency  for  wool  to  move  into  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  stocks  rather*  t,han  dome s.tic  consumption  since  it  appears 
that    foreign  wqoI  prices  have  tended  to  shade  slightly  under  the  domestic 
support  level e    At  the  same  time  there  has  been  a  growing  shift  to  synthetic 
fibers  in  a  number  of  fields  which  has  begun  to  cut.  into  the  wool  market «> 


Third,  tied  in  of  course  with  the  above  two  factors  is  the  fact  that 
domestic  wool  prices  ai-e  again  at '  a  relatively  lovj  level,  whether  the 
comparison  is  made  between  prices  for  wool  and  other  farm  commodities  or 
between  prices  of  wool  and  costs  to  farmers  and  ranchers  engaged  in  pro- 
during  lambs  and  yjooIo    ,  .>  . 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  special  circumstances  in  our  domestic  vjool 
situation  lead  into  or  define  three  separate  sets  of  problems c    The  first 
of;. these  has  to  do  .with  the  possibility  of  increased  production  efficiency 
on  the  part  of  farmers'- and.  ranchers o    So  far  as  our  farm  management,  people 
can  deterr/iine,  there  have  been  no  substantial  increases  in  the  productive 
efficiency  of  raising  sheep  or  wool  production  over  the' last  15  years 
despite  the  fact  we.  have  had  some  very  significant  increases  in  yields 
per  acre  and  productivity  for  many  other .farm  commodities.    This  problem 
of  productive  efficiency  and  the  possibility  of  cutting  costs  on  the.  pro- 
duction siHe  is  of  course  chiefly  one  for  the  producers  and- research  and. 
educational  agencies  that  work  mth  them,  . 

The  second  set  of  problems  has  to  do  with  prices,  including  operation  of 
the  support  price,  program  as  well, as  possibie  actions  to  give  added  tariff 
protection  to  domestic  wool  under  Section  22,,  of  "  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938*  .Again,  these  are  actions  which  fall  outside  the  field  of  this 
particular  group,  involving  not  only  this  Department  .but  also,  the.  Tariff 
Commission  and  of  course  the  Congress  itself.    However,  wool  processors  are 
interested  in  prices  at  which  domestic  wool  moves.    Price , differentials , do 
in  considerable  part  determine  whether  domestic  or  ..foreign  wool  is  us.ed  for 
particular  purposes  or  at  particular  times, ' as  well, as  having  spme. effect 
upon  the  extent  to  which  synthetic  substitutes  may'  further  cut  into  the 
wool  marketo' 

A  third  major  problem  is  the  market  problem,    if  y^e  assume  that  most,  pro- 
ducers and  processing  groups  Yjould  like  to' share  in  the  increasing  American 
standard  of  living: ,  it  follows  that  total  consumption  of  such  commodities 
as- wool  should  gradually  increase  certainly  at' the  ,same  and  probably  at"  a 
somewhat  greater  rate  than  pur  population  increases  o    i^ithout  gping  iritp 
a  detailed  discussion,  I  am  .attaching  two  tables  which  may  be  of  interests 
Table  1  shovjs  average  per  c.apita  mill  consumption  of  cotton,  wbol,  flax,v 
silk,  and  various  man-made  fibers,  by  years  .pf  1921  into  1952 o.  Table  2  , 
is  in  effect  an  analysis  of  Table  1  as  it  restates  the 'per  capita  cpii-. ,' 
sumption  of  each  fiber  for  each  year  as  a  percentage  of  the  total  fiber' 
consumption  falling  within  the  competing  growpm  .  , ,. 

Very  briefly,  despite  the  fact  that  average  per  capita  .(consumption  of  . 
apparel  viool  in  1952  was  .2.18  pounds  as  compared  with,  an  average  per. 
capita  consumption  of  .2.al5  pounds  during  the  .5  prewar  years,  1935-39,  , 
this  second  table;  indicates  that  wool  has.  not., been,  holding,  its' own  pro- '. 
portionately  with  other  fibers,..  Cotton^  v/hich  accounted  .for  80.6..p'^rceht  | 
of  the  consumption  of  fibers  in  1935-3?  had  dropped^ to  70*2  percent  average 
for  the  two  years  195l-1952j  apparel  wool  had  dropped  from.'?,  percent  pre- 
war to  5o5  percent  average  for  the  tY;o  years,  and  carpet  wool  froin  '2oU 
percent  prewar  to  l©?  percent.    But  rayon  and  acetate  fibers  increased  from 
8,2  percent  prewar  to  I8c8  percent,  average  1951-1952,  while  other  man-made 
fibers  which  were  not  in  production  on  any  commercial  scale  in  1935-39 
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accoiinted  for  3*5  percent  of  the  total  over  the  last  two  years o  This 
increasing  competition  from  s^Tithetics  does  raise  a  niimber  of  problems 
in  which  it  seems  to  me  that  the  -wool  producei'S  and  wool  processors  have 
a  common  interests 

In  concluding,  some  remarks  about  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  may  be  in  order.  Our  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimating  Service  of 
course  maintains  -  current  estimates  of  sheep  numbers  and  wool  production, 
and  we  also  oDtain  estimates  of  prices  received  by  producers  for  lambs 

■and  wool.    In  addition^  we  maintain  a  continuous  economic  analysis  of 
the  Yjool  industry,  summarized  from  time  to  time  in  our  publication,  "The 
'''ool  Situation;;"    Te  are  also  in  a  position  to  carry  on  certain  special 
studies  which  this  or  similar  groups  might  suggest  as  aids  to  increasing 

-the  efficiency  of  wool  mill  or  processing  operations  or  to  maintaining  or 
increasing  the  market  for  woolen  products e    "e  have  made  a  number  of  con- 
sumer industrial  surveys  for  various  commodities  some  of  which  have  cer- 
tainly been  well  received  by  the  trade,  including  a  study  of  "Men's 
Preferences  Among  Selected  Clothing  Items p"  released  as  Miscellaneous 
Publication  No«.  706,  December  19149?  and  a  study  of  "Men^s  Prefersnees 
Among  i'ool  Suits,  Coats,  and  Jackets,"  released  as  --agriculture  Informa- 
tion Bulletin  Noo  6U>  September  1951.    Another  study  in  which  I  believe 
some  of  you  will  be  much  interested  is  the  wool  grease  study  now  being 
done  with  the  Lowell  Textile  Institute o    Such  studies  as  these  to  be  most 
useful  have  to  be  planned  with  the  assistance  of  the  industry  representa- 
tives themselves  and  should  of  course  have  industry  backing  in  order  to 
see  that  the  results  are  put  to  use  as  soon  as  possible «    V-e  would  be  very 
glad  to  consider  any  suggestions,  which  this  group  might  have  to  make  as  to 
ways  in  which  the  Bureau,  might  be  of  assistance  or  aide 


Table  1.-  Per  capita  mill  consunpti-on  of  cotton,  wool,  rayon  and  acetate, 
other  man-made  fiber,  flax,  and  silk.  United  States,  1921-52 


Year 


Cotton 


Wool  2/ 


pparel]  Carpet^ 


Total 


i:  -RayoVi  :  Other 

i  -  "and    :  m"an- 

: acetate :  made 

.      3/    ,  V 


^lax  • 


Silk 

5/ 


Total 


Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pound 

1921 

.  23.62 

2.72 

O.liO 

3.12 

'  0.18- 

0.08 
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27. ii 
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a9 
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7/ 

7/ 
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il 
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5.1U 

6.11 

.39 
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I45.36 

19U7 
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3.60 

1.18 

Iu78 

6.76 

.31 

.06 

.02 
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l.liO 
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U2.9 

19li9 
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1.07 

3.31 

6.57 
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35.93 

1950 

!  30.145 

2.8U 

1.29 

I4.13 

8.79 

.92 

.07 

.07 

Itl4.il3 

1951 

:  30.99 

2,Ui 

.65 

3.09 

8.15 

1.31 

.07 

.05 

I43.66 

1952  6/ 

:  28.16 

2.18 

.75 

2.93 

7.63 

1.62 

.0I4 

.08 

ho.h^ 

192 
192 


l/~^ll  consumption  as  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census .    For  American  cot 
ton,  tare  of  22  pounds  v/as  deducted  from  gross  weight  of  bale  produced  through 
1923;  for  192h  and  thereafter  tare  as  reported  by  the  Crop  Reporting  Board  has 
been  deducted.    Por  foreign  cotton,  3  percent  (15  pounds)  viras  deducted.  .  2/  Mil 
consumption,  scoured  basis,  as  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.     3/  Domes 
shipments  plus  imports  for  consumption  as  published  in  Textile  Organon. 
h/  Imports  and  estimated  production  as  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  \ 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  and  Portland,  Oregon,  office  of  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics.    5/  -^et  imports  through  1933 >  imports  for  consumption  as  reported  b;' 
the  Bureau  01  the  Census  for  I93I4  and  thereafter.    6/  Preliminary.    7/  Less 
than  0.005  pounds. 


Table  2.-  Percentage  distribution  of  mill  consurnption  of  cotton,  v;ool,  rayon 
and  acetate,  other  man-made  fiber,-  flax,  and  silk.  United  States,  1921-52 
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Cotton 

1/  :: 


^^iool  2/ 


:  Rayon  :  Cxher 
•:     and     :  -  ^.an- 


y    -Apparel;  CarDet  :  Total  I^Q^t^^^;  "^-^^ 


^^lax 
Is/ 


Silk 

5/ 


Total 


Percent  Percent  rercent  Percent  Percent  Percent  Percent  Percent  Parcent 
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cotton,  tare  of  22  pounas  vras  •  deducted .  from  gross  weight  of  .bale  produced  ..  • 
through  1923;  for  1921;  and ' tnereaf ter  tare  as  "reported  by  the  Crop  Reporting 
Board  has .been: deducted.    For  foreign  cotton,  3  .percent  (l5  pounds)  was. 
deducted.  ...2/  ;Iiil . consuniption,  scoured /basis,  ; as  reported  by^  tne  Bureau  . of the 
Census.    3/  Domestic  shipirionts  plus  imports  . for  consu-fiption  .as  .published- in  . 
Textile  Qrganon.  k/  Imports,  and  estimated  pro  auction  .as  reported., .by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  E^ureau  of  Plant  Industry,  and  Portland,  Oregon,  office  of  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Sccnoiiiics.     5/  l^et  iriports  through  1933;  iir:ports  for  consurap- 
tion  as  reported  by  tiie  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  193li  and  thereafter, 
6/  Preliniinary.    7/  Less  than  0.05  percent. 


WCZ  RE&LARCH  (UTILIZATION)  AT  TTJE 
^.:pTlRN  REGIO]\'AL  EISE/.RCH  J^EORaTORY 
"H,9rold  L^mdgren 
Bureau,  of  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Chemistry 

Albany,  California 

The  broad  objective  of  this  bureau's  investigation  on  wool  and  mohair  at 
the  '"estern  Regional  Research  Laboratory  in  Albany,  California,  consists  of 
(l)  fundamental  investigation  on  composition,  quality  evaluation  and  preser- 
vation, comprising  physical,  chemical,  and  biochemical  studies  aimed  to 
provide  the  necessary  background  of  basic  data  for  development  of  improved 
fibers  and  improved  processing  techniques  and  (2)  applied  investigations 
aimed  to  adapt  the  basic  information  to  improved  treatments  and  processing 
of  vjool  and  mohair  covering  all  phases  of  processing  from  scouring  of  grease 
wool  to  laundering  of  the  finished  cloth* 

A  nevj  principle  for  scouring  wool  has  been,  discovered  in  which  butyl  alcohol 
is  added  to  water  in  low  concentration  to  enchance  the  removal  of  the  grease  ' 
by  the  suint  salts.    The  suint  salts  are  perspiration  residues  present  in 
all  greasy  woolo    The  new  method  has  been  proved  in  a  laboratory  scale  con- 
tinuous scouring  apparatus  which  simultaneously  recovers  the  grease  and  suint; 

as  byproducts  and  recycles  the  butyl  alcohol o  j 

j 

Basic  studies  of  the  mechanism  of  cleaning  action  in  laundering  have  demon--  i 
strated  that  the  presence  of  certain  proteins  and  certain  synthetic  high  | 
polymers  in  low  concentration  in  synthetic  detergent  cleaning  solutions  are  j 
highly  effective  in  preventing  the  redeposition  of  soil  on  fabrics  during 
the  laundering.    These  studies  on  the  mechanism  of  soil  redeposition  in 
cleaning  have  demonstrated  that  certain  molecular  properties  of  the  whiteness 
retention  agent  are  required  for  this  activityo  ! 

Comparative  studies  of  several  important  mechanical  properties  of  wool  from  ;! 
five  breeds  of  sheep  representing  wide  range  of  finenegjs  have  been  ma^e» 
The  mechanical  properties  tested  include  the  stiffness,  ease  of  stretching 
and  ability  to  recover  from  stretching.    The  results  of  these  tests,  an- 
alyzed statistically,  indicate  that  even  when  sheep  of  different  breeds  are 
raised  under  the  same  environmental  and  dietary  conditions  the  techanical 
properties  still  differ    significantly,  and  that  altho^igh  the  fineness  ^ 
(diameter)  of  the  wool  fibers  strongly  influences  the  mechanical  properties^ 
the  property  of  crimp  (waves  or  kinks  per  inch)  influences  the  fiber  mechan- 
ical behavior  independently.    The  ivool  from  the  Suffolk  breed  Yi/as  found  to 
behave  more  like  the  wool  from  the  fine  and  highly  crimped  Ram.bouillet  sheep 
than  it  does  like  the  wools  of  similar  coarseness  having:  low  crimp.  This 
further  knovdedge  of  v/ool  as  a  raw  material  is  a  significant  advance  towards 
standardization  of  its  processing  and  modification* 

In  a  contract  investigation  supported  at  the  Textile  Research  Institute, 
Princeton,  Nev;  Jersey,  by  the  Deparment  and  administered  by  the  Bureau,  the 
resting  of  imooI  in  the  top  form  or  in  the  roving  has  been  studied  in  relation 
to  the  return  of  crimp  pulled  out  in  carding  and  comb ir^  and  in  relation  to 


spinning  efficiency*    Aging  or  resting  of  wool  improves  the  spinning  effici- 
ency when  yarns  are  spun  close  to  the  limit  for  the  quality  of  the  yarn  in- 
volved.   The  steaming  of  yarns  or  roving  hastens  the  aging  process*  The 
work  on  aging  of  wools  has  suggested  a  useful  field  for  further  investigation 
to  determine  more  precisely/  the  effects  on  fiber  processing •  Eventually 
this ,  knov/ledge  may  be  put  to  work  to  accomplish  savings  in  processing  by 
cutting  valuable  time'  lost  in  yarn  breaks© 

Detailed  study  of  the,  chemical  building  blocks  of  wools  and  mohair  have  been 
'    made,  including  cdnparison  of  molecular  size  of  proteins  isolated  from  ¥/ools 
apd.  mohair  of  widely  different  breeds  of  sheep"  and  goats  a    A  comparison  has 
also  been  made  o'f  the  amino  acids  oi*  various  wools ^    Despite  the  similar 
molecular  properties  of  the  proteins  of  i/^obl's  and  mohair  the  amino  acid  com- 
positions of  wools  different  in  fineness  differ  significantly,? 

Fundamental  sti^dies  of  the  cheinical  modification  of  wool  strxicture  have  dem- 
onstrated that  the  chemic  1  agent  propiolactone  will  penetrate  the  wool  fiber 
and  interact  with  the  "wool  building  blocks  and  with  itself  to  form  a  resin* 
These  reactions  lead  to  altered  properties  of -the  fiber t»    Significant  among 
the  changes  noted  are  improved  dyeing  and  felting  properties.    Other  chemical 
agents  which  modify  wool  and  mohair  are  being  similarly  studied^    Among  the 
useful  modifications  of  ir/ool  s'ought  are  stabilization  Of  the  fiber  toward 
damage  by  alkali,  acids,  lights  abrasion,  and  degradation  by  moths  and  other 
biological  agents «    The  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine  is  assist- 
ing in  the  biological  tests*  -     •  •• 

A  new  technique  for  investigation  of  wool  structure  and  its  modification  has 
been  discovered  which  involves  the  use  of  the  rhodamine~b«  •  This  red.  dye 
penetrates  the  fiber  and.,  serves  as  a  molecular  probe  to  reveal  available 
chemical,  reactive  sites  within  the  fibers    Such  tests  are  of  significance 
for,  comparison  of  tooIs^  nattiril  and  modified,  and  assist  in  development  of 
improved  modification  treaittnantso 

In  addition,  an  investigation  of  the  molecular  interaction  of  wa'ter  and  irool 
using  specialized  electrical  methods  has  shown  that  when  water  penetrates  the 
fiber  por.tions  of  the.  wool  molecules  gain  increased  freedom  to  rotate  in  the 
electrical,  field The  water,  acts  as  a  lubricant.  '  This  new  tool  mil  also 
assist  in  the  systematic  modification  of  wool' towards- new  and  improved 
characteristics » 
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•  •  ^      •■  '  ^-i:---K)GIi  ^P^'-jykiJIIAIPl  teSEARCH  OF  THE  WOOL  PIVISJION,  V  '  '  ^ 

-  '•'^'•■'^  ^  ■  '  :Elroy  Me  ibhle^  \    .'  .   1  . 

:■   ■  •"■  • ;•      ■••  '  Beftver^  Colorado'  ".        '  _  ., 

The  facilities  at  the  Denver  Fool  Laboratory  consist  of  reasonably  well 

equipped  testing  laboratories  for  carrying  en  shrinkage  or  clean  yielsd 
:   research,,  and  also  for  testing  y.oo1"  and  mohair  foi*  fineness  or  diameter 

denoting  grade,  variation  within  and  bettAfeen  lots,  length  of '.grease  wool. 
.  staple's,  and  fiber  length  of  top  and  its  variatiojia    Testing  can  be  done 

under 'cbnst ant  temperature  and  hiimidity  conditions «    Most  of  the  .equipment 
•  ^-  is  more  or  less  or  a  standardized  nature^  and  there  are  shop  facilities^,  j 

available  far  developmental 'ifvork  of  tools  and  equipment c  -  .  m 

The  T^/ork  may  be  classed' into  the' followi^^  three  broad  categories?  I 

'.' lo'    Development  of  standards  for'  the  measurable  physical  character-  I 
'istics  of  wool,  wool  top,  mohair,  and  mohair  topo    .  M 

2«  'Improvement  of  tools,  techniques^  and  methods  of  san$)ling  ^nd  .  ,  ■ 
testing  wool  and  mohair  for  their  practical  application  of  the  I 
■commodity©  \  ■  I 

3*  Improvement  in  marketing  practices  of  wool  to  enhance  their  I 
acceptability  to  the  mills c  ......     v  I 

1.  In  1939  the  Department  officially  promulgated  wool  top  standards  for  fine'-  I 
ness  and  variation  for  grades  80s  to' 50s  mth  measurement  spec  if  ic^it  ions  and  ■ 
visual  practical  forms  for  grades 'U8s  to  36s*  More  recent  research  through  I 
assistance  of  industry  pointed  to  improvement- of  top  specifications  .b^^.way  I 
of  slight  revision  and  simplification  in  the  requirements.,  A  new  grade,  5Us,B 
is  recommended  and  also  official  fineness  requirements  in  microns  is  recomme J 
ed  for  the  lower  grades  of  top  USs  to  36s,  (Federal  Register,  July  23,  1^53 )■ 
These  revisions  are  awaiting  suggestions  before  o.fficial  promulgation©.  f 

Grease  V'ool  Specifications  for  Fineness  and 'Length  -   A  considerable  amount 
of  data  has  been  developed  as  a  basis  for  establishing  fineness  an^  length 
specifications  for  grades  of  grease  wooX^  referred  to  as  a  "grease  wool' to 
top  study,"    '"'ith  the  cooperation  of  industry,  we  have  been  able  to  test 
more  than  100  lots  of  wool  for  fineness variation,  and  length  from  samples 
of  card  sliver,  top,  and  noil.    The  measurable  dimensional  changes  which 
take  place  in  converting  grease  wool  to  top  are  being  determined  for  each 
grade  by  measuring  samples  of  the  wool  at  the  various  stages  of  processingo 
With  known  measurement  requirements  for  fineness  and  variation  for  all  grades 
of  ivool  top,  and  Y.dth  knowledge  of  dimensional  changes  which  normally  occur  \ 
in  converting  grease  wool  to  top,  it  is  planned  to  develop  micron  measure-  ' 
mehts  for  grades  of  grease  wool  which  will  be  correlative  with  corresponding  | 
grades  of  topo    ''■'ith  the  normal  relationshJ-p  of  grease  yi/ooI  to  top  established)^ 
it  should  be  possible  to  determine  within  a  reasonable  degree  of  accuracy, 
the  kind  of  top  that  can  be  produced  from  a  lot  of  grease  wool  of  known  quality 
and,  conversely,  the  kind  of  grease  wool  required  to  produce  top  of  certain 
requirements « 
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A  report  currently  i-s  being  released  T/hich  suggests  grease  wool  staple 
length  requirements  for.  the  various  •  grades  of  v;oolo    The  suggested  length 
ranges  for  the . various  grades  are  based  on  length  studies  of  nujnerous  lots 
of  wool  commercially  graded^  together  with  information  obtained  in  the  grease 
wool  to  top  study  and,  from  direct  suggestions  of  the.  trade,,    The  length 
measurements  suggested  are  based  on  the  unstretched  staple  lengtho    The  un- 
stretched  staple  length  was  established  as  a  basis  for  length  determination 
of  grease  t;oo1  from  studies  previously  made  which  show  the  length  of  the  un- 
stretched staple  to  compare  much  more  favorably  to  the  top  length  than  did 
the  length  of  the  stretched  staple ^ 

Visual  Samples  for  Market  Grades  of  Grease  ^^ool  -  Sets  of  ^.vool  samples 
illustrating  for.  fineness^  feel^  and  general  aps^earance  of  the  v.'ool  for  .each 
of  six  market  grades j  fine^  l/2  bloody  3/8  blocd,  l/u  bloodp  lov/  l/U  blood_> 
and  braid;  have  been  prepared  for  use  as  an  aid  in  grading  fleeces e  These 
sets  have  been  distributed  to  wool  handlers^  manufacturers^  wool  departments 
of  colleges,  and  others  for  comrent  regarding  their  adequacy  for  fleece  grad- 
ing purposes o    '"hen.  these  sets  have  been  accepted  by  the  trade  or  modified 
to  meet  agreed  ^^pon  changes _j  it  is  planned  to  make  such  sets  available  for 
distribution  'as  a  regular  marketing  service  in  the  hope  that  they  -'.vill  aid 
in  improving  .and  obtaining  gre-^.ter  uniformity  in  the  grading  of  fleeces 
according  to  fineness  wherever  the- grading. is  dcne^ 

Standards  for  Grades  of  ilohair  -  Proposed  mohair  grades  x.ere  developed  in 
I95O0    Sets  of  physical  samples  representing  seven  grades  for  spring  and 
seven  grades  for  fall  shorn  hair  ^vere  distributed  to  dealers,  manufacturers, 
colleges,  and  growers  for  their- inform.at ion  and  comments    The  mohair  was 
measured- for  fineness,  and  these  findings  were  circ^-lated  and  discu.ssed  ?.-ith 
members  of  the  trade  and  the  A.SeT.Mo    These  measurements  formed  the  basis 
for  change  of  mohair  specifications  in  the  AcS.TJ:.  manuals    Following  com- 
pletion of  current  research  projects  involving  wool  standards,  it  is  proposed 
to  undertake  the  same  type  of  investigation         study  for  both  mohair  and 
m.ohair  top  as  is  novj  being  carried  on  for  the  grease  wool  standards c  The 
continued  assistance  and  cooperation  of  the  industry  on  these  problems  will 
be  needed. 

Determination  of  Shrinkage  -  Several  years  ago  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
adopted  an  objective  method  of  determxining  shrinkage  in  grease  wool.  The 
method  being  used  is.  to  draw  core  sam^ples  by  mechanical  m.eans,    "^^ork  tovjard 
simpligying'  and  improving  the  accuracy  of  this  method  continues «    It  involves 
primarily:  .  ,  * 

a©  •  -The  method  of  taking  the  sample  of  grease  woolo' 

■  be  -  Adequacy  of  coring  patterns o  . 

c  - Procedures .  or .  techniques  for  testing  the  sam.ple  in  the  laboratoryo 

■  do    Relationships  of '  core  yj.elds'  to.  mill  SQpured  yield  and  to  top, 

noil,  and  waste  yield.  ■,  •  • 

Seourable  Branding  Paint  -  In  connection  11^.0. th  yiool  shrinkage  an^  scouring 
research;  the  T^ool  Di'/lsion  Laboratory,  some  3^ears  ago,  developed  a  seourable 
branding  paint  for  use  in  marking  sheep *    This  paint  has  been  tested  for  its 
practical  application  regarding  weathering  and  scouxing  properties  on  the 
flocks  of  sheep  at  the  V^estern  Sheep  Breeding  Laboratory  and  ^\  S.  Sheep 


Experiment  Station  at  D^^bois^  IdahOo    Results  on  some  of  this  -work  were 
published  in  June  and  July  19$0c    Seve3ral  commercial  companies  are  manu- 
facturing the  paint  for  distribution*    The  '■'^ool  Laboratory  has  also  de- 
veloped a  method  of  test  for  sccurability  which  should  be  helpful  to  anyone  ^ 
interested  in  determining  the  scoiirabilityof  paint  brands «  m 

Other  qualities  which  serve  as  a  basis  for  evaluating  wool  and  mohair  such 
as  soundness  or  strength^  crimpp  color,  handle,  tippiness  or  wastiness,  etc., , 
will  receive  attention  upon  completion  of  work  deemed  more  urgent o  m 

Shrinkage  Determination  Purposes  -  Determination  of  shrinkage  involves  two  " 
processes,  (1)  the  dravdng  of  samples  and  (2)  the  laboratory  testing  of  the 
samples o    The  present  practice  of  coring  bags  or  bales  of  grease  v/ool  has  been 
developed  upon  research  which  tested  various  coring  patterns  for  adequacy  of 
sample  and  representativeness  of  the  lot  sampledo    Possilbe  improvements  in 
sampling  are  being  studied r>    The  processing  of  the  core  sample  is  being  fur- 
ther studied  with  a  view  toY/ard  simplifying  the  laboratory  procedures,  and 
for  increasing  the  repeatability  of  tests «    Research  to  date  indicates  the 
possibility  of  using  a  constant  factor  for  determining  residual  ash  and  ex-  S 
tractive  content^  thus  simplifying  and  speeding  up  the  laboratory  processing 
of  samples  without  sacrifice  of  accuracy «    Improved  procedures  in  scouring 
samples  offer  promise  of  greater  consistency  and  repeatability  in  determining 
yield o 

Preliminary  investigations  are  being  made  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  usinf 
a  pressure  coring  tool  ta  draw  samples  from  bags  or  bales  without  the  aid  of 
an  electrical  power  unit 6    This  work  has  not  been  carried  far  enough  to  make 
positive  conclusions,  but  the  use  of  a  small  diameter  pressure  coring  tool 
does  appear  to  offer  definite  advantages o 

Objectively  Determining  Fineness  -  The  determination  of  fineness  and  fineness 
distribution  of  grease  wool  has  been  proved  practicable  by  testing  samples 
drawn  with  a  small  diameter  coring  toolo    The  check  testing  of  wools  for  fine- 
ness in  connection  with  the  CCC  price  support  program  is  being  carried  out 
by  measuring  a  portion  of  the  core  sample  drawn  for  shrinkage  determination 
purposes o  | 

Objective  Sampling  for  Length  and  Variation  -  A  tool  for  drawing  of  staples 
from  bags  or  bales  of  grease  wool  has  been  developed  as  a  means  of  objectively 
sampling  lots  of  grease  wool  for  staple  length,"    This  tool  and  its  use  is 
being  perfected  in  connection  vdth  other  research  worke 

Improvement  in  Marketing.  Practices  -  Other  research  work  involves  a  study  of 
ways  and  means  of  improving  the  preparation  of  wool  clips  to  enhance  their 
acceptability  by  the  wool  trader    If/hereaSp  the  original  work  involved  the 
study  of  the  practicability  and  economic  feasibility  of  grading,  sorting^ 
or  skirting  y/oo1s  at  ranches  or  at  interior  warehouses,  the  major  contribu- 
tion of  the  research  7/ork  resulted  from  information  developed  through  the 
processing  of  representative  portions  of  the  grease  wool  lots  so  graded  or 
sorted,    ^'^ork  in  connection  mth  this  project  has  indicated  the  need  for 
first  establishing  standards  for  various  measurable  qualities  of  grease  wool 
with  the  ultimate  objective  of  making  possible  the  sale  of  wool  on  the  basis 
of  description. 
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By  developing  satisfactory  meas^jres  for  the  principal  characteristics,  it 
is  believed  that  a  more  sound  and  ^understandable  basis  of  trading  v.-ill  result. 
If  a  lot  of  v/ool  v.'ere  prepared  in  accordance  ivith  fineness  and  length  g^jides 
(standards  or  require^T.ents )  and  if  test  results  v;ere  made  available  to  shovi 
(l)  average  diameter  and  uniformity  in  microns,  (2)  average  staple  length  in 
inches  and  its  uniformity,,  (3)  clean  yield  anc^  perhaps  additional  information 
about  handle,  soundness^  color,  etc»;  the  gro7\;ers  or  dealers  cor- Id  submit 
such  information  to  the  manufacturer  or  buyer.    The  buyer  consequently  Tould 
knov;  more  precisely  -what  he  v/as  purchasing  and  hence  be  able  to  meet  his  rav; 
commodity  demands  vath  greater  certainty^ 

Miscellaneous  (Service  Work)  -  In  addition  to  T^jork  of  strictly  research 
nat'ijre,  the  '^'"'ool  Division  Laboratory  at  "Denver  performs  other  functions  such 
as; 

lo    Preparation  and  distribution  of  practical  forms  of  the  official 
standards  for  ?70ol  top,  grease  I'vool  matchings,  and  grease  mohair 
grades p 

2o  Check  testing  tjooIs  in  Price  Support  Program  for  fineness  in  the 
micronaire  instrument  as  a  check  on  the  grade  placem-ent  assigned 
by  appraisers© 

3e    Testinfr  every  twentieth  core  sample  of  grease  yjool  for  accuracy  of 
commercial  laboratories  in  reporting  shrinkages 

WOOL  RESEARCH  IN  THE  BUREATT  OF  ANEIAL  INDUSTRY 
ANE^L  HHSEANDRY  DIVISION 
^Thomas  D.  1-^tkins,  Jro 
Beltsville,  Uaryland 

■i*'ool  research  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  is  largely  conducted  on  '?ool 
groym  on  individual  sheep  or  groups  of  sheepo    These  sheep  are  maintained 
in  three  localities,  each  environmentally  different.-    Dubois^  Idaho,  is 
t:\\pical  of  the  mountainous  ^"estern  States,    Fort  Fingate,  Neyi  Mexico,  repre- 
sents the  rougher,  tougher  SouthT^est,  and  Beltsville,  Maryland^  is  fairly  ■ 
similar  to  the  Eastern  half  of  the  United  States, 

The  objective  of  the  Station  at  Dubois^,  Idaho,  is  "to  im.prove  sheep  for  lamb 
and  TX5ol  production  under  range  conditions.    In  the  pursuit  of  this  objective, 
basic  breeding .methods  are  employed;  heritability  analyses  are  made  of  the 
various  utility  factors,  and  the  selection  of  breeding  animals  is  based  upon 
production  as  that  is  measured  under  range  environrnent ,    Emphasis  is  placed 
primarily  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  lambs  produced;  the  staple  length, 
quality  and  quantity  of  clean  scoured  ?jool,  and  upon  the  adaptability  and 
longevity  of  the  sheep*    To  accomplish  this,  studies  of  a  fundamental  nature 
are  undert^ay  employing  line  breeding  and  testing  lines  for  their  combining 
ability.    Studies  are  also  underway  to  improve  selection  practices  for  the 
utility  factors  mentioned  above*'* 

In  addition  to  improving  the  v.ell  knoi'm  Rambouillet  breed,  t-v?o  nev;  breeds 
have  been  established  at  Dubois,  the  Columbia  and  the  Targhee,    The  Columbia 
produces  predominately  56/58s  \vool,  and  the  Targhee  approximately  96  percent 
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6o/62s  and  finer©    These  new  breeds  have  been  evolved  through  crossing  I 
Lincoln,  a  coarse  pooled  sheep>  with  the  Rambouillet^  a  fine  wooled  sheep*  I 
From  the  standpoint  of  wool  improvement;  these  crossbred  sheep  had  to  be  I 
selected  for  uniformity  of  fiber  diameter ^  long  staple  lengthy  heavy  clean  f 
yield  of  fleece «    Likewise^  these  sheep  were  culled  for  excessive  medulla- 
tion,  excessive  hairiness^ . kempihess^  and  lack  of- productivity «    The  above 
fleece  charactelr-istics  are  determined  by  sampling  and  measuring  wool  samples 
taken  from  individual  sheep  for  determination  of  mean  fiber  diameter,  its 
variability,  percent  of  medullation^  and  its  staple  lengtho    The  present  yield 
of  clean  wool  is  determined  by  laboratory  scouring  and  computing  individual 
clean  fleece  yields  on  a  bone  dry  basis «  ■  A-  high  correlation  between  the.  yield 
of  small  side  samples  of  wool    and  the  entire  fleece  itself  has  been  establish 
ed,    "'e  have  been  able  to  increase  the  proportion  of  Rambouillet  rams. produc- 
ing strictly  fine  staple  fleeces  from  92  percent  in  the  period  "  19142-1911.5 'to 
98  percent  in  1953a 

The  entire  clip  at  BubdiSy  Idaho^  from  19l;9  to  the  present  date^.was  sorted 
at'  the  Station,,    Each  sort  from  each  sheep  was  recorded  as  to  Its  identity, 
"type,  grade  and  weights    These  matching^;  except  for  those  from  the  yearling 
Targhee  rams  and  ewes^  representing  over  30^000  pounds  annually^  viere  baled 
and  used  in  cooperation  with  the  "'ool  Division^  Livestock  Branchy  Production 
and  Marketing  Administration  for  studies  of  the  commercial  values  of  sorted 
wools.    In  1950,  the  main  sorts  of  Targhee  yearling  ram  and  ewe  fleeces  were 
individually  sacked  and  identified  and  shilpped  to  Beltsvillep  Maryland^  At 
this  location,  these  matchings  wei'e  subsequently  scoured,,  carded;  and  combedj 
From  the  carding  and  combing  data  produced  further  analysis  of  data  will  be 
made  to  determine  relationship  to  other  traits  and  to  obtain  estimates  of 
heritabilitye 

Cooperative  research  has  been  developed  in  the  following  fields:  (l)  with 
the  Textile  Research  Institute  and  the  Forstmann  Woolen  Company  in  a  com- 
parison of  Australasian  and  domestic  wool;  (2)  with  the  ''•bol  "Division  of 
the  Production  and  Marketing  Administration  in  standardization  and  pro- 
cessings an^  (3)  with  the  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics. on 
the  properties  and  usefulness  of  Columbia  .sheep  wool  in.  fabricso  •.  ,j 

In  cooperation  with  the  New  Mexico  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station^ 
the  Southwestern  Range  and  Sheep  Breeding  Laboratory  located  at  Fort  iWingate^ 
New  Mexico,  is  developing  types' of  sheep  which  are  adapted  to  the  semi-arid 
range  conditions  of  the  Southwest,  and  to  the  economic  requirements  of  Navajo 
Indianse    Emphasis  has  been  placed  on  high  yield  of  wool  and  its  suitability 
with  respect  to  hand  weaving  and  for  commercial  manufacture.    Another  importaBi 
objective  aims- at  improvement  of  fine  wool  sheep  which  are  adapted  to,  .this 
'  semi-arid  area«  '  . 

The  Agricultural' Research  Center  at  Beltsville,  Maryland,  has  as  one  of  its 
wool  research  objectives  a  project  involving  the  fabrication  properties  of 
wool  from ' sheep"  of  known  genetic  history^' •  For  the  years .1950,  195l  and  1952; 
the  fnatchiiig^s  from  yearling  Targhee  ewe  and  ram  fleeces  were  individually 
•sacked  and  'sent  to  Beltsville  for  scotiring,/' carding,  and  comb ingp  -..  T^^'e.:  a^ 
able  to  card  and  comb  each  matching  as  an  individual  .and  to  obtain  yields 
from  Card  sliver,  card  wastes,  burry  wastes,  tops,  noils  and  slubbing,  and 
to  use  this  processing  data  in  our  search  for  individual  sheep  producing  wool 
of  superior  fabrication  characteristioso.   From  these  data  our  geneticists  at 
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Dubois,  Idaho,  will  determine  the  heritability  and  practicability  of 
selection  for  those  sheep  producing  the  rddesttops  to  noil  ratio.    As  a 
resi^.lt  of  this  work  to  date,  ^ve  have  found  a  range  in  percent  of  card  yield 
on  a  clean  scoured  basis  of  SO^^  to  90o3  percent  for  fine  wool,  of  82ol  to 
9I0U  percent  for  6o/62s  and  of  8lo7  to  9UcO  i:ercent  for  56/58so    The  tops 
to  noils  ratio  on  the  basis  of  clean  scoured  yjooI  has  been  found  to  be 
5:1  to  11:1  for  6ks  and  finer j  5:1  to  15:1  for  60s  vjoolp  and  6sl  to  15:1 
for  58s 0    Ve  have  under  contract  -with  the  Lov/ell  Technological  Institute 
Research  Foundation  an  agreement  which  provides  for  processing  a  limited 
number  of  these  individual  tops  into  yarnp    Although  the  individual  lots 
will  be  few  in  number from  the  data  derived  in  processing  and  evaluating 
thebe^  we  will  be  able  to  draw  conclusions  upon  the  feasibility  of  carrying 
our  operations  to  this  stage c 

The  Animal  Fiber  Laboratory  at  Eeltsville  is  responsible  for  deriving  clean 
fleece  yields  and  mean  fiber  diameter  of  the  wool  produced  by  the  flock  of 
experimental  sheep  at  Beltsvilleo      e  also  have  a  histological  section  in- 
vestigating the  critical  stages  in  the  growth  development  of  fibers  on  un- 
born or  suckling  animals©  .       .      :  . 

In  conclusion,  the  wool  research  program  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
is  one  vvhich  is  geared  for  long  range  improvement  of  fleeces  by  selecting 
those  sheep  which  produce  the  best  woolo    -"^e  are  seeking  those  characteristics 
of  greatest  importance  to  the  sheep  producer  and  to  the  wool  manufacturers 0 

INSECTS  ATTACKING  ^^^^OOL  AND  ■""OOL  PRCmCTS^ 
.  BUREA^^  OF  ENTCIiOLCGY  AND  PLANT  QIIARANTINE 
^  Randall  LattaT 

"^Ifashington^  D,  C. 

The  Bureau  of  Entomolo^r  and  Plant  Ou^irantine  has  verj  .good  facilities  for 
studying  this  problem  due  to  extensive  participation  in  a  research  program 
for  the  office  of  the  Cuartermaster  General  for  the  past  five  or  six  years c 
In  this  program  techniques  have  been  developed,  large  stocks  of  fabric  pests 
established J  test  storage  rooms  prepared^  and  contacts  with  industry  estab- 
lished c    Cooperation  is  carried  on  v;ith  the  Cuartermaster  laboratory  at 
Philadelphia;  with  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry^  the  ^'e stern  Regional 
Research  Laboratory,  and  the  ¥ool  Division^  Production  and  Marketing 
AdministratioHe 

Considerable  research  has  established  that  treatment  with  DDT  provides  excel- 
lent protection  to  wool  against  insect  damage  for  several  years.    Several  ways 
of  treating  wool  or  wool  products  have  been  developed «    Raw  wool  can  be  pro- 
tected by  spraying  the  bags  .v/ith  DDT^-  '''[oolen  cloth  can  also  be  protectedc 
Polls"  of  Army  uniform,  cloth  treated  with  DDT  were  protected  for  more  than  five 
years  in  the  presence  of  a  vigorous  infestation;  uniforms  made  from  cloth 
treated  two  years  prior  to  tailoring  were  still.undanjaged  after  four  addi- 
tional years'  storage  in  the  presence  of  the- same  vigorous  infestation. 
Boxed  uniforms  were  protected  by  spraying  the  outer  and  inner  surfaces  of 
the  boxes  and  the  e^.terior  of  the  bundles  of  clothing  with  a  DT^T-chlordane 
solution©    The  Quartermaster  Depot  at  Philadelphia,  which  stores  all  the 
uniform  cloth  for  the  Army  and  Air  Force,  now  impregnates  all  the  y/ooI  cloth 
with  DDT  during  the  padding  process© 


a  nonibni^  emulsi^^  DDT^-was  developed  and  the  for- 

mula made  availalDle..  tp  industry     Over  80  brands  are  now  on  the  market  for 
purchase  by 'the  housewife  to  .treat  her  washable : woolens e    It  was . discovered 
that  washable  woolens  .picked  up,  DDT  selectively  from  a  dilute  emulsion,  so 
it  is  necessary  to  add  only  one  table spoonful,  of  the  concentrate  to  the  wash 
or  r iris e  water  for  each  pound  of  dry  wool*    This'  will  protect  woolens-  in 
storage  f or ^ a.  year  or  more o  ;  Dry-cleaning  will  remove  the  DDT* 

Many  .inquirie.s.  have  been  received  from  industry  exploring-  the  possibilities 
of  using  EQ-53  on  v/oolens  during  the  manufacturing  or  processing  of  woolen 
products o 

Tests  are  underway  at  Beltsville  in  cooperation  v/ith  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  to  treat  wool  with  EQ~53.  during  the  sco^oring  process  to  determine 
the  levels  of  DDT  remaining  after  carding  and  combings    These  results  will 
b6  released  to  i,riduS;.try  as  soon  as  the  tests  are  completed^ 

Rugs  can  be  protected  by  DDT  even  under  heavy  use  conditions*  The  best 
method  of  application  for  the  housewife  is  to  spray  a  S-^percent  DDT  oil 
solution  on  the  rugo 

Tests  are  underway  to  evaluate  the  protection  given  by  various  materials  added 
in  the  dye  bath«  ■    •  ■ 

Much  research  is  being  done  on  residual  insecticidal  treatments  to  be  applied 
in  homes,  warehouses,  mills^  etc.,  as  part  of  an  insect  prevention  program. 
The  periodical  use  of  aerosols  looks  promising  since  this  method  requires  a 
minimum  amount  of  labor  and  is  relatively  inexpensive » 

Cooperation  is  given  to  the  Western  Regional  Research  Laboratory  by  evaluating 
the  resistance  to  insect  attack  of  the  modified  yjooI  samples  prepared  at 
that  Laboratory, 

•6.,      ■  ■  -  -  ■. 

mOL  RESEARCH  OF  THE  FARM  CREDIT  ADMINISTRATION 

Walter  L,  Hodd[e  '  ■  - 

Washington,  D .  C . 

The  cooperative  Research  and  Service  Division  was  created  in  1926  to  -conduct 
research,  service  and  education  work  for  farmers  and  ranchers  cooperatives. 
There  are  125-150  wool  pools  in  this  country  that  are  relatively  simple  in 
organization  and  operation^    These  pools  plus  2k  state  and  regional  wool 
pools  have  handled  from  19  percept  tD  over  30  percent  of  the  shorn  wool  crop 
during  19U6-52*.    Ohio  ^^''ool  Growers  anH  Pacific  Wool- Growers  are  independent* 
Twenty-two  large  scale  co-ops  receive  financial  and  sales  service  from-  . 
National  ^"ool  Marketing  Corporation  in  Boston,    Most  of  our  work  is  with  I 
large  scale  wool  co-ops  that  have  complicated;- problems  in  broad  fields  —  I 
what,  where,  when,  how,  who  and  where,«    Examples  of  recent .^wOrk  are  (l)  | 
educational  bulletin  on  wool  and  cooperative' marketing;  (2)  study  of  use  of 
futures  trading  by  cooperatives;  (3)  study  of  selling  methods  eg  private 
treaty  vs  auctions  vs  sealed  bids«    Hope,  to -publish'  these  within  next-  year 
or  two^    Among  many  problems  are  (l)  .selling -on  description,  and-  (2)  prepara** 
tion  for  sale  that  we  want  industry  opinions  on, 
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As  of  September  1,  -ve  find  Australian  Type  77  costing  manufacturers  something 
like  20  cents  per  clean  poimd  more  than  comparable  domestic  y^ooI  after  alloiv- 
ing  for  difference  in  conversion  costs e    Should  Y;e  sort  our  I'jool  to  make  it 
as  attractive  as  foreign?    Commodity  Credit  Corporation  yjooIs  might  be  used 
for  experiments  during  the  next  fev:  years ^ 

This  business  of  selling  on  description  or  description  and  small  representative 
samples  should' be  very  helpful  if  ve  can  develop  practical  procedures©  Cotton 
an^  wheat  are  sold  by  description  in  accordance  with  standards c    The  v;ork  of 
the  ^"ool  Divisionp  Production  and  Marketing  Administration^  on  standards  and 
sampling  and  testing^  is  fundamental  and  basic  to  progress  in  marketingo 
There  is  much  expense  and  inefficiency  in  present  y;oo1  inspection  and  market- 
ing in  general,    A  system  like  the  following  (blackboard  example)  might  be 
vorth  trying  outc  ■ 


The  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and^  Home  i^conomics  is  one  of  the  six  buTeaus 
comprising  the  Agricultural  Research 'Administratione    It  is  authorized  by 
the  Congress  to  "conduct  investigations  on  the  lelative  utility,  and  economy 
of  agricultural  commodities  for  food,  clothing,  and  other  home  uses*"  Cotton 
and  vjool  are,  therefore,  of  direct  interest o 

The  four  research  "Hivisions  in  the  Bureau  a^e  Family  Economics^  Textiles  and 
Clothing,  Food  and  Nutrition,  and  Housing  an^  Household  Equix^mentc    The  first 
tv;o  are  concerned  vfith  clothing  and  household  textile s< 

The  Family  Economics  Division  collects  and    analyzes  facts  on  yjhat  the  home- 
maker  buys, -T^hat  she  has  on  hand,  and  the  use -made  of  different  corrjnodit ies© 
For  example,  a  recent  study  in  r.hich  families  in.  tv^o  cities  and  a  rural  area 
Tjere  inte'rvie'Ted  shows  the  differences  in  -'.ardrobes  and  purchases  among 
families  of  various  incomes,  occupational  needs,  and  compositions «, 

More  detailec^  information  on  family  practices  in  the  purchase,  use  and  care 
of  selected  articles  is  needed  as  a  basis  for  determining  the  characteris- 
tics in  fabrics  which  best  meet  present  reguirem.ents  of  consumers <,  Such 
facts  ivould  make  for  more  effective  utilization  of  v/ool,  and  help  in  the 
formulation  of  educational  programs  for  homemakers* 

The  Textiles  and  Clothing  Division  con^^ucts  studies  to  assist  homemakers  in 
the  selection,  care,  and  use  of  the  familj^^s  clothing  and  household  textiles. 
Some  of  its  research  involving  t/ooI  fabrics  has  '^ealt  with  the  serviceability 
of  trousers  made  from  wool  serge;  the  use  of  household  detergents  in  the 
laundering  of  wools;  and  the  techniques  in  the  home  construction  of  wool 
clothing© 


Suzanne  "Davison^  ' 
Beltsville ,  Maryland 


The  Bureau's  Textiles  and  Clothing  Division  is  interested  in  additional  re- 
search along  the  follovang  lines?  .'  • 

Ic    The  basic  relationship  •bett7een  wool  fabric  structure  and -properties* 

The  Bureau  now  has  under  way  studies  of  the  effect  of  yarn 
and  fabric  structure  on  the  dimensional  stability  of  cotton 
'  knit  goodSo    Similar  •v.ork  is' needed  on  both  knit  and  woven 
^       •       ■  wool- mater ialsc  •       ■  ' 

2e  'Amount  and  type  of  impairment  in  wool  fabric  quality,  produced  by 
fiber  blendSo-  .         ■;  :■■ 

Research-based  facts  are  needed  to  help  consumers . differentiate . 
between  values  when  selecting  fabrics  for  specific  clothing  and 
household  uses^ 

3<5    Improved  ways  of'  caring  for  wool  textiles  in  the  home<» 

Current  development  of  washable  v/ools  and  nevif  types  of  house- 
hold laundt^ring  aids  are  increasing  the  feasibility  of  washing 
wool  garments  at  home^    Methods  of  washing  and  pressing  should 
'-     '  be  devised  which  will' preserve  the  original  appearance  and 

characteristics  of  the  articles.    The  possibility  of  develop- 
'    ■  ing  safe;,'"  inexpensive  methods  of  home  dry-cleaning  should  also 

"    be  investigated*,     ..  .  -    .  ; 

li.o    Construction  techniques  for  making  washable  wool  garments© 

'       ■         •'The' development  of  types  of  construction  which  would  make      ,  • 
possible  the- washing  as  well  as  dry  cleaning  of .  wool  garments 
would  contribute  to  the  effective  utilization  of  v;oolt> 

The  results  of  the  Bureau's  research  are  published  in  technical  ^nd  popular' 
articles,  in  Department  bulletins  and  circulars,  and  in  visual  aids^'  such  as 
films  and  loan  exhibits o    These  publications  and  exhibit  materials  are  widely 
used  by  the  Extension  Service-  and  by  teachers  and  other  educators  working: 
with  families «    An  example  of  the  loan  exhibits  are  those  now  in  circulation 
entitled  "Bujrin'g  r/Ien^s  Suits"  and  "Tailor ing.."    A  film  on  men's  suits  is 
ndV/  being  prepared  in  cooperation  with  the  Extension  Service  and  the  National 
Association  of  Retail  Clothiers  and  Furnishers.    This  will  bemused  by  re- 
tailers in  educational  programs  for  salesmen  and  by  Extension  specialists 
in  their  ?/ork  with  groups '  of -  rural -  women©  ■   '  -  •  ■ 
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"^'COL  xRESEARCH  AT  THE 
EASTERN  j^EGIONAL  EESEARCH  UBOR.'-\TCRI, 
BTTREAirOF  AGIRICTT.rTRAL  A^^  UNDnsfelAL  CHE]\{ISTRY 
'■^  Abner  Eisner 

Wyndmoor,  Pennsylvania 

Previous  efforts  tov/ard  an  increase  in  wool  grease  utilization  have  been 
concentrated  on  applications  research  on  both  crude  and  refined  grease.  It 
is  felt  that  an  increase  in  utilization  might  result  if  more  --.vere  knovm 
about  the  chemical  composition  and  nature  of  its  constituents.!    Our  re'- 
se arches  have  been  directed  to^vard  supplying  this  much  needed  information 
and  concerns  itself  with  improvements  in  methods  of  separation^,  fractiona- 
tion^ and  characterization  of  the  components  of  the  fractions •    These  in- 
vestigations lie  in  three  categories:  (l)  saponification,  (2)  alcohol 
fraction,  and  (3)  acid  fractiono 

Since  the  recovery  of  the  acid  fraction  after  breakdown  of  wool  grease  by 
a  method  developed  previously  was  unsatisfactory,  a  re-^xamination  of  the 
sodium-hydroxide  grease  splitting  method  was  made^    One  of  the  chief  obstacles 
in  the  former  use  of  this  procedure  was  the  difficulty  of  separating  the 
alcohol  portion  from^  the  sodium  soap  emulsions.    Hydrocarbon  extraction  at 
elevated  temperatures  (70-80^  Co)  obviates  this  trouble o    As  another  approach 
to  the  cleavage  problem  a  study  of  the  transesterif ication  of  wool  wax  by 
methyl  acetate  ivas  made.    The  results  of  this  study  show  that  this  reaction 
proceeds  only  to  the  extent  of  about  UO/!  of  theory  an^  hence  is  of  small 
value  o 

Most  of  the  work  on  the  alcohol  portion  was  pointed  tOY/ard  fractionation. 
Reproducible  results  have  been  obtained  using  urea  adduct  formation  as  a 
means  of  preliminary  fractionation.    Using  this  method,  a  fraction  compris- 
ing 20fo  of  the  unsaponifiables  and  composed  of  long  chain  alcohols,  vjas 
separated  from  the  mixture «    Molecular  distillation  and  chromatography 
have  also  been  tried  as  separation  techniques,    A  method  for  the  quantita- 
tive estimation  of  the  steroids  present  has  been  developed  and  is  to  appear 
in  the  October  issue  of  Analytical  Chemistry. 

Chromatography  has  also  been  applied  to  the  wool  wax  acid  miixture.  Some 
encouraging  results  have  been  obtained  in  the  preliminary  separation  of 
hydroxy  acids  from  non-hydroxy  acids.    A  method  has  been  developed,  using 
non-aquous  titration  techniques,  for  determining  the  acid  number  of  v/ool 
v/ax  acids.    A  publication  describing  this  method  is  being  prepared^ 
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